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ioo Notes and Suggestions 

ister has been cited by many among their authorities, none have 
called attention to a remarkable conversation therein recorded which 
took place in March, 1852, only three months after the coup d'etat. 
Palmerston had kindly arranged to call upon his inexperienced suc- 
cessor, Lord Malmesbury, foreign secretary in Derby's first min- 
istry. During the course of the conversation, 

He said that the advent of Louis Napoleon was a good thing for 
France, and from the extraordinary figures of the plebiscite, proved she 
was weary both of Bourbons and lawyers ; but that, as it was quite 
possible his tendencies might be to avenge his uncle's fate, we must turn 
all our attention to strengthening our national defenses both by forts and 
an increase of armaments. 7 

In conformity with his views thus confidentially expressed he 
had just overthrown his late chief Lord John Russell by advocat- 
ing a stronger militia bill than the latter had framed. Whether 
his suspicions languished from lack of nourishment or whether he 
suppressed them in view of the larger common interests of Great 
Britain and the existing French government, certainly he gave them 
no further voice for years to come, he co-operated loyally with the 
emperor in the Crimean War and was overthrown in 1858 for his 
Conspiracies to Murder Bill framed in Napoleon's interest. How- 
ever, the striking fact is that from the very beginning he stood by 
him with his eyes open to possible consequences. 

Arthur Lyon Cross. 

Conscription in the Civil War 

A seminary conducted during the current year on the adminis- 
trative problems of the Civil War opened a most fruitful field. At 
no time have the relations of state and nation been more interest- 
ing, and, provincial and ill managed as the war was, it marked in 
many important aspects, particularly in the attempt to provide for 
the welfare of the troops and the comfort of those left behind, the 
beginning of the modern military organization of the state. 

The particular problem which has heretofore received the most 
attention has been that of the draft, in which renewed interest has 
been aroused by the discussion of conscription in England. Not a 
week goes by in which lances are not broken in the English press over 
the wisdom and necessity of our draft system. Yet its character 
and effect seem to have escaped both the historian and the jour- 
nalist. It is a subject well worth a doctor's thesis, and has been 
undertaken by a Wisconsin student with the doctorate in view. 
However, a few results of a preliminary study which was worked 

7 Memoirs of an Ex-Minister (ed. 1885), p. 238. 
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out with considerable detail with reference to Wisconsin seem to 
be worth publishing at this time. 

The total number of enlistments before the national draft law 
of 1863 was 1,356,593, of which about 87,000 may be credited to 
the state draft ordered in August of the previous year. The en- 
listments after the draft law went into effect numbered 1,120,621. 
Thus more than half the Union army was raised on the strictly 
volunteer basis. Moreover, of the enlistments after the law was 
in effect only 61,950 were of men actually drafted. Evidently the 
United States draft bore a very slight resemblance to the present 
Continental, or for that matter to the Confederate, conscription, of 
which the purpose was and is to select by mechanical means, from 
the whole population held to military service, those whom it seems 
desirable to the state to employ. Under the Continental system the 
government exempts from service those whose economic loss to the 
community would be most serious, and takes from those that remain, 
and who are fit, the required number by lot. It is obvious that in the 
North the selection was actually in the vast number of cases made 
by the individual. The draft law was so framed and administered 
as not to create a substitute for the volunteer system, but to stimu- 
late volunteering. 

Each state was required to furnish its proportional quota for 
each call. If the quota could be filled by volunteering, there was 
no draft, and there were several instances in the case of the later 
calls where states fulfilled this condition. If the draft went into 
effect, the men whose names were drawn could escape, by being 
exempt under the provisions of the act, which of course included 
physical disability, or by hiring a substitute. 101,431 substitutes 
were thus furnished. Until the original act was amended in 1864, 
those drawn could, moreover, escape simply by the payment of 
three hundred dollars commutation money. 

This last provision was as impracticable as it was undemocratic. 
The state of Delaware voted to pay the commutation money of all 
its drafted citizens. Counties and towns elsewhere did the same, 
and clubs were formed to buy out any of their members drawn. 
With a total enrollment of about three million and a half men liable 
to the draft, a call for three hundred thousand would mean for each 
individual one chance in eleven or twelve of being drawn. With a 
club of one hundred, a fifty-dollar payment would amply secure 
every member, and would not be an exorbitant payment for insur- 
ance against paying three hundred. The draft proved profitable 
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financially, but men were needed and not money, and this clause had 
much to do with the opposition to the draft in poorer communities, 
such as New York City, which justly felt that it discriminated against 
the poor. 

The provision with regard to substitutes was also unjust, and 
similar means were taken by which the individual responsibility of 
providing for them might be spread over the community by taxa- 
tion or over a group by club organization. It had the merit, how- 
ever, of providing the government with men instead of money, and 
moreover, the substitute voluntarily accepted service. In fact the 
substitute was able to dictate terms, and soon individuals, clubs, 
and communities were bidding against each other in the effort to 
secure those available, prices often rising to one thousand dollars. 
In addition, the chance of having to provide substitutes increased 
the effort to anticipate the draft altogether, by completing the quota 
through volunteering. The cost of getting men to volunteer under 
the call of the government was less than that of hiring them as 
substitutes for other men, and the mental satisfaction on both sides 
was greater. Consequently the same counterbidding and similar 
extravagant bounties were employed to induce men to volunteer from 
particular communities before the draft, as for substitutes where it 
had gone into effect. 

The result was that the draft law, instead of settling everyone's 
duty and introducing the order and quiet of European war-time, 
created three million and a half recruiting agents, combined into 
groups of varying sizes, calculating the amount they could pay to 
escape service, or could secure for serving. The turmoil reached 
across the Atlantic and brought over some, not many, who were 
anxious for the rich bounties or were entrapped by speculators who 
hoped to secure generous commissions. It involved the states in 
the undignified squabbles of their agents in the South, seeking to 
fill home quotas by enlisting negroes. Of the 87,000 credited to the 
state draft in 1862, very few were actually drafted men, and aside 
from these few only 62,000 served because they were drafted. 
Thus the Northern army continued to consist in an overwhelming 
degree of men who chose to serve. Nor is it at all necessary to 
believe that the majority were induced to serve by the bounties. 
The typical American young man, however burning to defend the 
Union, might shrewdly look about to enlist where the pay was 
highest, but it is highly probable that the army under the draft 
law drew on the whole the same men who would have served without 
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it, and it did not lose its characteristic as a volunteer force. The 
draft may have been a necessary lash to apply to volunteering, 
or it may not, but in any study of the fighting effectiveness of 
armies or the economic effectiveness of war-time industry, the 
North must be classed among the regions employing the voluntary 
rather than the compulsory system of selection for military service. 

Carl Russell Fish. 



